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in politics. The nineteenth century inherited from Burke the
doctrine of an organic society and from the French encyclo-
paedists the doctrine of man's natural virtue. The only possible
deduction was that the release of economic forces from the
control of politicians would result in the development and
utilization of national resources to the utmost possible extent
and in the wisest possible manner. Because the first part of
this deduction was true, England flourished exceedingly. Be-
cause the second part of it is only partly true, many Englishmen
suffered greatly as the price of the nation's prosperity. The
free play of economic forces will invariably tend to a rich but
not necessarily to a good society. In so far as the Victorian
age proved the exception it is because the history of Victorian
politics is the history of an effort by the political classes to
temper the wind of capitalism to the shorn lambs of the manu-
facturing districts. Only the countryside was forgotten, be-
cause the driving force of the reforms came from the new
bourgeoisie of the towns, whose numbers had increased fourfold
in the thirty years after Waterloo.

Very soon after Waterloo popular agitation for reforms, sus-
pended since 1793, save for a spasmodic outbreak in 1797 and
1798, became the order of the day. Everyone started ' move-
ments '; Catholics were emancipated; national education began;
trade unions were made legal; the penal code was made much
more humane; and, finally, Parliament reformed itself, seeking,
by a characteristic Whig compromise, to preserve the exclusive
representation of property by a slight extension of the franchise,
the extinction of rotten boroughs, the grant of representation to
the new industrial towns, and much lip-service to the doctrine
of popular government. The device, like all Whig compromises,
was effective only during the lifetime of its authors. The great
* movements9 of the century now gathered pace: the reform of
the Poor Law, the institution of the Factory Acts, the establish-
ment of the Board of Education, and the Repeal of the Corn
Laws. It all seemed remarkably successful. The devouring
red flames of the gospel of humanity faded into the pale embers
of huxnaxiitaiiamsm, the sword was put back into the scabbard,
and, with the refreshing alternatives of the factory and the
workhouse before him, the working man turned to the task of